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s ; on should be held in the highest honor. 
They are the allies of legislators; they have agency in 
the prevention of crime; they aid in regulating the 
atmosphere, whose incessant action and pressure cause 
the life-blood to circulate, and to return pure and 
healthful to the heart of the nation. 

LyDIA H. SIGOURNEY 
1791-1865 


In August, 1958, the National Board accepted the Editor’s 
proposal that Pi Lambda Theta devote its major energies to pur- 
suing and expanding the theme “What Is the Role of the Teacher 
in Society?” 

This recognition of the societal role of the teacher as the 
important, vital, and compelling area for professional self-exami- 
nation represents a significant commitment to national leadership 
of particular importance to the whole profession at a most critical 
juncture in its history. 

To begin the systematic exploration of the theme, two major 
steps will be taken this summer. First, the Biennial Council to 
be held in August, 1959, in California will center its deliberations 
on this question. Second, this Summer issue of Educational Hori- 
zons is the first of four, and possibly seven, issues designed to 
illuminate various aspects of the topic through the pens of au- 
thorities representing different professions and disciplines. 

M. VIRGINIA Biccy 
Editor 
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The Role of the Teacher in Our Society 


EDLTH tL, 3404" 


OOKING at education broadly, we must recognize that, whether we will it or not, 
L education takes place throughout life. Much of this is informal education. But, 
while man lives and is able to make choices and judgments, he learns. Furthermore, 
in this learning, he has many teachers, not all labeled as such, but still teachers. 

When a person learns, something happens to change his behavior. Essentially, 
learning takes place when there is motivation of some sort to make the individual 
desire to establish the new pattern. Today, our society has new motivations and 
patterns of behavior, conditioned by the environment in which we live. Some of 
these new patterns involve the following. (1) Technology has increased our areas 
of operation and, at the same time, has brought all peoples so close that we have 
difficulty in moving without bumping into someone with different standards and 
values than ours. (2) Our standards and values have shifted as a result of our 
technological developments. Formerly, our little world seemed quite secure in the 
care of a benign father. But, today, our world is so large that man has difficulty 
in conceiving it and is insecure in the vastness of a space which he feels not even 
a superior being could care for. As a result, anxiety has replaced security. Man no 
longer wants to seek outlets for creativity in an unknown realm but is happier with 
the known, even though it is not completely satisfying. An outgrowth of this con- 
dition shows us men who are restless and who seek escape rather than the experi- 
ences which are deeply rewarding. 

In this environment, the teacher seeks to develop ways to motivate people to 

learn, Who are these “people”? First, they are the children who are traditionally 
considered as those to be taught. These children of our times are the products of 
our environment, too. They, likewise, seek security, the protective covering of con- 
formity, release from tensions, and the mediocrity that involves few risks. And, 
then, we have the adults. In a recent article, Robert Havighurst, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, says: 
Twentieth century man has three characteristics which distinguish him from his predecessors 
and make it necessary for him to seek education all of his life. First, he has an open horizon. . . . 
Second, modern man trusts his own judgment rather than supernatural authority. . . . Third, 
twentieth century man is constructively worried. Faced with the terrifying visible possibility that 
man can destroy itself with deadly radiation, having experienced two disastrous world wars within 
one generation, he no longer believes in the inevitability of progress.’ 





o EDITH L. BALL is associate professor in the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, and a national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. 


“Robert Havighurst, “Adult Education for Our Time,” Adult Leadership, VII (1958). 
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In this milieu, then, how can a teacher function? In answering this, let us limi 
our concept of the teacher to those who have chosen this area of endeavor as, 
profession. In this, we must look at the teacher from several aspects. First, we mus 
consider him as a person. As a person, the teacher is an adult beset by the same 
conditions as affect all other adults. He is anxious, seeks security, and is willing t 
conform as a means to acquire that security. 

As a person, the teacher must consider himself as a citizen. He must recognix 
himself as a part of society and assume responsibilities in government not only 
a voter but also as a member of lay, political committees. He must also be a pat 
of community enterprises. He must be willing to serve as a volunteer and to take 
part in community endeavors which are for the good of the public welfare. He 
must also make the community realize that teachers are first-class citizens and, 
such, are entitled to all of the rights and privileges accorded others. As a person, 
the teacher must find joy and satisfaction in achievement in his chosen profession 
He must also develop the ability to live within a family group, accepting responsi 
bilities and enjoying the security of playing an accepted and acceptable role in tha 
group. As a person, he must also develop patterns of leisure that will give joy to 
living and the balance between effort and relaxation that will supply the necessay 
balance and rhythm to life. 

A teacher's second role is as a professional. Goodson has listed three conditions 
of a profession. They are: 

First, a person who would enter the vocation and pursue it must demonstrate that he has a 
quired a theoretically based skill which becomes accessible to him only through deliberate and 
disciplined study. Second, practitioners assume a responsible relationship with clients. Third, pra 
titioners are organized into a responsible association which sets standards for admission to prat 


tice and exerts influence upon the action of its members, such influence being based upon a code 
of ethics and a concept of competency.” 


If teachers are to reach truly professional standards, they must begin by establish: 
ing a code of ethics that is more than a set of platitudes. A teacher must also con- 
sider himself valuable to his society if he wants others to consider him so. To do 
this, he must be vocal and articulate in the vernacular of the man in the street, 
using the mass media of communication that this man uses rather than restricting 
his thinking and speech to media used only by members of the profession. Teach 
ers need to stop talking to themselves and get out to speak to other people. In 
conversing with them, the teacher must show that he can manage his own work. 
To accomplish this, he must listen to many to adapt his occupation to their needs. 
But always he must show himself as a professional with definite competencies which 
will assist people to satisfy their wants. 

The teacher’s third and last role as a teacher is most important. As a teachef, 
he must show himself to be a leader not only in the setting of formal education 
but also in that of the community. He must be able to develop situations that will 
motivate both youth and adults to feel a need for learning. In his teaching, he must 
seek to develop ethical and moral values that have meaning in our technological 
world. In this, a teacher must be willing to be a small voice crying in the wilderness 


? Max R. Goodson, “Teacher and Educational Standards,” in The Teacher’s Role in American 
Society (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957), pp. 147-48. 
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of materialism. He must establish values for himself that are constant, even though 
they may be continuously challenged. He must also be willing to promote these 
values, developing techniques that will motivate others to follow him and using 
all of the media of communication to express his views. He needs to use modern, 
neon lights rather than the old, incandescent lamps to catch the interest of people. 
The teacher must recognize the basic principles of education and develop techniques 
that make possible the realization of them all. The teacher must develop knowledge 
to understand, grow, and live in our world; attitudes that permit people to know 
themselves and others; and skills that develop the co-ordinations necessary to apply 
our knowledge. The teacher must also recognize that both man and society are 
complex entities. The teacher must help man to live with himself as a physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual being—and then help him to relate to other 
men. 

All of these, then, are the roles of the teacher today. They are as complex as is 
our complicated society. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable July 1. 














The Goals of Education 


FREDERICK MAYERS 


\Y/E MUST beware of pessimism in education. A teacher, like a surgeon, cannot 
afford the luxury of despair, which inhibits constructive action and which 
frequently is a rationalization for indifference. The great educators—like Comenius, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, and James—have always been men of hope and affirmation, 
for to them no obstacle was insurmountable and no roadblock so formidable that 
progress could not be achieved. They faced far greater handicaps than we are ex 
periencing today. Thus, Comenius was living in a period of religious wars which 
devastated one-third of Germany and which witnessed a climax in man’s in 
humanity to his neighbor. When Comenius spoke of universal education, this was 
regarded as fantastically utopian by his contemporaries. Yet his suggestions fora 
universal school system based on a mother school, a vernacular school, a Latin 
school, and university training were adopted by later ages. The obstacles we face 
today are more subtle and less easily defined. They are connected with the position 
of the teacher in twentieth-century culture. In our civilization, the main problem 
is not merely inadequate pay, although the national average is still deplorably low. 
The main problem is lack of status. Too many communities have a condescending 
view of the teacher. Too many individuals enter the profession as a second choice, 
perhaps after having been rejected from law school or medical school. Too many 
coeds just look upon teaching as a temporary job until they can get married. 

In some colleges, education majors are regarded as being of secondary quality. 
Thus it is expected that the most capable will enter the professions or become 
scientists. Unfortunately, a high-school teacher does not rank very highly in our 
scale of values. This trend is being reversed as education is becoming a more 
challenging profession and as public interest is being aroused. Our recruitment 
would be more effective if we had greater unity in education and if we were truly 
conscious of our responsibilities. 

The financial strain is especially strong when teachers have family responsibilities. 
Many of my friends have a second job. One teacher I know, who instructs on the 
primary level, is a part-time projectionist in a motion-picture theater; another one 
is a salesman; a third helps out at a printing plant. On the college level, frequently, 
wives need outside employment so that the family can balance its budget. Low pay 
of teachers not only interferes with their professional effectiveness, but it is also a 
formidable obstacle in attracting new instructors. Many students know that they 
can earn twice as much in industry as in education. We cannot ignore the fact that 





& FREDERICK MAYER is professor of philosophy at the University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California. 
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our civilization is based on material values and that underpaying the teacher repre- 
sents a mark of disrespect for the educative process. 

Skeptics might say that most people do not really want genuine education. They 
want scholastic ornamentation. They love the rituals connected with education, but 
they desire to live an unexamined life based on the idols of the tribe. I have heard 
some students say that they came to college to earn more money later, for the 
average college graduate can expect to earn at least $100,000 more than the person 
who has not had the benefit of a college education. Some coeds are frank in con- 
fessing that their main purpose in education is to find a husband. All this need not 
disturb us too much, for, if we educate with passion and intensity and if we are 
dedicated, then the values of the students change and eventually they become more 
mature about their goals. 

The deadly danger in teaching is routine. Too many young teachers are enthu- 
siastic and idealistic during their first years. Then, after five or six years, they become 
conformists and, after a while, simply succumb to routine. If they teach on the pri- 
mary level, they lack vitality and the children exhaust them. On the secondary level, 
they became unimaginative technicians. In junior college, they become discouraged 
because they find so many unqualified students. And, in college, instructors start 
using their notes too much and giving the same lectures year after year. In graduate 
school, the mediocre professor conducts his seminars as if they were exercises in 
systematic boredom. Papers will be read in a monotonous tone, and discussions will 
be held which are utterly unexciting. 

Routine can be conquered only as we grow and develop in insight. Gentile one 
time defined the purpose of education as ‘‘an ever more profound consciousness of 
consciousness.’’ This means deepening awareness into our own possibilities. 

Thoreau remarked that he left Walden because he wanted a wider awareness 
and because he 
had several more lives to live, and could not spare any more time for that one. It is remarkable how 
easily and insensibly we fall into a particular route, and make a beaten track for ourselves. I had 
not lived there a week before my feet wore a path from my door to the pond-side; and though 
it is five or six years since I trod it, it is still quite distinct. It is true, I fear, that others may have 
fallen into it, and so helped to keep it open. The surface of the earth is soft and impressible by 
the feet of men; and so with the paths which the mind travels. How worn and dusty, then, must 
be the highways of the world, how deep the ruts of tradition and conformity.’ 


It should be emphasized that teaching depends on the world view of the instruc- 
tor. A mediocre instructor can make any subject dull. A great teacher can make the 
most minute details significant. Since teaching is an aspect of drama, there can be 
no meaningful communication without a sense of excitement and participation on 
the part of the audience. Ideas never develop in a vacuum; they need concrete 
embodiment. 

We face larger obstacles in our quest for enlightenment. Bacon (in The Novum 
Organum) called them idols, perennial roadblocks in man’s quest for wisdom. The 
first is the idol of the cave which stands for our own egocentricity; because of this 
habit, we look at the universe according to our own prejudices. The second is the 


*Henry David Thoreau, Walden (Illustrated Modern Library; New York: Random House, 
Inc.), p. 379. 
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idol of the tribe which stands for our social biases. This explains, to a great extent, 
the antagonisms we find today in politics and international relations. The third 
idol, that of the market place, deals with our confusion of words and our misuse of 
emotional slogans. Are not many of our controversies verbal disputes? Finally, 
the fourth idol is that of the theater which stands for the domination of tradition 
long after the need for such tradition has ceased to exist. 

The foremost enemy of real education is war, for it creates fanaticism and 
violence and out of it comes dictatorship. War, and the preparation for war, gives 
to modern man a false sense of values. What he needs is not more physical courage 
but moral integrity and compassion for his neighbor. The most horrible crimes have 
been committed in the name of war—crimes which make those who commit ordin- 
ary crimes look like virtuous individuals. Wars create permanent seeds of hatred 
which are not wiped out long after hostilities have ceased. The periods of tension 
which twentieth-century man is experiencing and the exercises in “brinkmanship” 
not only create unending anxiety but develop hysteria and aid demagogues, who 
appeal to blind emotionalism and irrationality. 

Poverty and illiteracy, especially in the Orient, the Middle East, and the Far East, 
are constant roadblocks to enlightenment. Thousands of technicians and educators 
are needed to spread learning to underdeveloped countries and to act as friends and 
counselors to those who as yet have not benefited from modern methods of industry 
and automation. If the population in the Orient increases at too rapid a rate, then 
science and education will not be able to improve the condition of the common man 
who only too frequently may be exposed to famine and starvation. We need today 
a qualitative rather than a quantitative expansion of population; otherwise, the 


prophecies of Malthus may become a reality, especially in the East. Probably this 
planet can support millions more, perhaps billions, but the increase in population 
must not be too rapid, otherwise human misery will increase. 

Real education leads to a creative life. It depends on the cultivation of our imag- 
ination so that facts have an aesthetic significance and so that we constantly see new 
possibilities. 

As Thoreau reminds us: 


There is not one of my readers who has yet lived a whole human life. These may be but the 
spring months in the life of the race. If we have had the seven-years’ itch, we have not seen the 
seventeen-year locusts yet in Concord. We are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the globe on 
which we live. Most have not delved six feet beneath the surface, nor leaped as many above it. We 
know not where we are. Besides, we are sound asleep nearly half our time. Yet we esteem ourselves 
wise, and we have an established order on the surface. Truly, we are deep thinkers, we are ambi- 
tious spirits! As I stand over the insect crawling amid the pine needles on the forest floor, and 
endeavoring to conceal itself from my sight, and ask myself why it will cherish those humble 
thoughts, and hide its head from me who might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and impart to its race 
some cheering information, I am reminded of the greater Benefactor and Intelligence that stands 
over me the human insect. 

There is an incessant influx of novelty into the world, and yet we tolerate incredible dullness.’ 


Knowledge is not so much an external process as a process of interior awareness 
and self-discovery. Insight is not a magic act, but is preceded by the analysis of 


* Ibid., p. 389. 
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reason. Ultimately, reason and intuition are partners in our quest for significance 


and enlightenment. 
Thus Wordsworth described the role of imagination. 


Imagination, which in truth, 

Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 


Imagination, Wordsworth asserted, illuminates reason. 


Again I took the intellectual eye 

For my instructor, studious more to see 
Great truths, than touch and handle little ones. 
Knowledge was given accordingly; my trust 
Became more firm in feelings that had stood 
The test of such a trial; clearer far 

My sense of excellence—of right and wrong; 
The promise of the present time retired 

Into its true proportion; sanguine schemes, 
Ambitious projects, pleased me less; I sought 
For present good in life’s familiar face, 

And built thereon my hopes of good to come. 


Jung one time remarked that in great aesthetic achievement we return to a partici- 
pation mystique. He meant that, in real creation, the individual does not count, 
only the collective, unconscious experience. For example, Jung would say that 
Goethe did not create Faust, rather that Faust created Goethe. The individual mind 
is an expression of a larger unity. The Greeks believed in a daemon, Freud de- 


veloped the concept of the id, and Goethe (in his epic Faust) developed the idea 
of “the Mothers.” Our intuition is the link between actuality and possibility. If we 
cultivate it, we develop a sense of spontaneity and freshness; if we neglect it, we 
become stereotyped in our ideas and opinions. 

Intuition, as Husserl, Bergson, and Maritain show so well, does not stand for 
Opposition to science. On the contrary, intuition is the basis of aesthetic and 
scientific discoveries. It symbolizes the internal spark which is within us and of 
which external activities are mere manifestations. It implies a return to an original 
simplicity, to what Heidegger calls “the letting be of that which is.”’ Creativity is 
not confined to any field or any endeavor. We can be creative in human relations 
when we strengthen our bonds with our neighbors. We can be creative in art when 
we find new realms of beauty and sublimity. We can be creative in our way of life, 
if, like. Schweitzer, we respect the will to live and develop genuine reverence for 
all existence. Schweitzer (in Ethics and Civilization) maintained that the external 
world remains a mystery, for it represents conflict and struggle. Science cannot 
give us exact answers about the nature and destiny of life. However, we have a 
moral sense within ourselves, and this is the expression of our divinity. It may be 
tightly argued that few have the courage and heroism of Schweitzer, that few would 
go to Africa to help the natives and abandon worldly goods and worldly comforts. 
The challenge of our time is more one of quiet heroism so that we learn to exist in 
our Own environment and to deal justly with our neighbors. 

Ultimately, we can be really creative only if we learn how to live. This is the 
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final goal of education. Not mere knowledge, not theory, but wisdom applied to 
our lives. The ancient thinkers, like Socrates, knew that a teacher had to be an 
example and that he had to demonstrate his ideas and moral precepts. Morality 
does not mean following the conventions of the tribe. It does not stand for inhibi- 
tion for a puritanical way of life. On the contrary, morality demands self-expres- 
sion and a growing sensitivity and awareness. In the past, morality has more often 
stood for rigidity, and thus it has led to cultural regression and aesthetic impoverish- 
ment. To be moral means to yearn for universality, for a more inclusive comrade- 
ship, and for wider vistas of identification. 

Education is the supreme embodiment of morality. It is based on man’s awareness 
of himself and his potentialities for development—scientifically and aesthetically, 
It is a perennial hope which can never be defeated by actuality. It is a timeless 
aspiration which gives meaning and illumination to human existence. It represents 
man’s yearning for status and significance. It represents man approaching utopia if 
he has the faith, the enthusiasm, and the insight to anticipate the future with an 
open perspective. 
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The Intellectual in American Society 


WILLIAM M. McCORD AND JOAN McCORD* 


VER ONE HUNDRED years ago, in a famous oration which marked the begin- 
O nings of America’s intellectual independence from Europe, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson told the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa society, ‘“The office of the scholar is to 
cheer, to raise, and to guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances. He 
plies the slow, unhonored, and unpaid task of observation.” 

This portrait of the “‘observer’’—objective, detached, yet committed to his fellow 
men—is still, in our opinion, the best description of the intellectual. As Emerson's 
life testified, the function of the intellectual is the discovery and preservation of 
truth as it is expressed in ideas. In this paper, we mean the word “‘intellectual’’ to 
describe the individual committed to ideas and dedicated to their creation and to 
their conservation. 

One of the glories of life in this country is that intellectualism, in the sense that 
we have defined it, has not been limited to a single vocation. In contrast to trads- 
tional Indian society (where the Brahman class had sole access to intellectual 
activities) or to medieval society (where ideas were the prerogative of the clergy), 
our intellectual creativeness has been distributed throughout a variety of vocations. 
Lawyers like Holmes, ministers like Emerson, authors like Hemingway, psycholo- 
gists such as William James, statesmen like Jefferson, and educators like Horace 
Mann have legitimately been considered intellectuals. Even the longshoremen have 
produced Eric Hoffer. Thus, men committed to ideas can be discovered in a variety 
of formal occupations. This statement must, of course, be qualified, for certain 
occupational milieus—university research, school teaching, and the ministry—have 
a natural attractiveness for the intellectually-inclined. Membership in these occupa- 
tions, however, does not guarantee intellectual commitment. Unfortunately, many a 
university professor (regarded by his society as an intellectual) finds club meetings 
more congenial than intellectual creativeness. 

Clearly, the intellectual does not fulfill his purpose in a vacuum. He affects and 
is affected by the social, political, and ideological milieu in which he exists. Every 
society has an intellectual ‘‘role.”” But the duties and privileges of this role, the 
problems besetting it, and its importance in the society vary greatly. The purpose 
of this article is to examine some of the social influences in life in the United States 
as they impinge upon the intellectual. 





& WILLIAM M. McCORD,, assistant dean of humanities and sciences at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and his wife JOAN, research associate in sociology at Stanford University, 
are co-authors of Psychopathy and Delinquency and Origins of Crime. 
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THE LOCALIZATION AND ISOLATION OF AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS 


One of the more obvious, yet often overlooked, features of the intellectual’s 
situation is that of isolation. Geographically, socially, and vocationally, the intellec- 
tual is isolated not only from the “masses’’ but often from his own kind. As English 
intellectual life centers on the London-Oxford-Cambridge axis and as French 
intellectualism focuses on Paris, so the life of ideas in this country has traditionally 
concentrated in one major area—the Northeast. New York dominates publishing, 
religion, the arts, and the theater; Washington is the center of political ferment and 
policy; Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Swarthmore, Columbia, and Princeton are the 
meccas for scholars; scientific productiveness reaches its peak in Boston’s labora 
tories. Beyond this center lie the intellectual wastelands—spotted with a few out 
standing cases: Chicago with its museums and universities; San Francisco with its 
great institutions and its ‘‘beatniks’; the rural outposts like Chapel Hill and Big 
Sur, Antioch, Hanover, Carleton, and Oberlin. Those intellectuals who do not 
function in these milieus find themselves seriously isolated from their comrades.. 

Tradition, history, and the concentration of population partially explain this 
phenomenon of localization, but probably the central reason lies in the economic 
realm. As Lionel Trilling and many others have pointed out, wealth and ideas are 
mutually attractive. The intellectual life is economically parasitic; only indirectly 
does an intellectual production result in tangible, economic gains. Thus, the intel 
lectual could not exist without economic subsidy—a subsidy which may come 
directly from wealthy private sponsors or government grants or indirectly from an 
institution such as slavery. In our society, economic support for the intellectual life 
has, traditionally, come from the wealthy few. Increasingly, however, it is coming 
from the tax coffers. By any criterion, the Northeast has been the richest section of 
our nation. Thus, the concentration of intellectual activity in this area is a natural 
result of a social phenomenon. If our argument is valid (and the “growth of cul 
ture” in Texas suggests that it is), then it follows that shifts in economic powef 
will result in revision of the geographic structure of intellectual life. As other areas 
of our nation become wealthy—indeed, as they surpass the wealth of the North 
east—we can expect a consequent rise in their intellectual significance. One can 
anticipate the day when the West, with its increasing economic and political power, 
will become dominant in the intellectual realm. 

Geographically, then, intellectual life here has been centralized. In the past, those 
outside the northeastern radius were fundamentally isolated from their colleges. 
The intellectual has also been subject to severe occupational isolation. The unt 
versity scholar has little to do with the statesman; the artist seldom has contact 
with the publishing world; the school teacher is divorced from the pure scientist. 
Those who belong to these occupations associate with their own kind, seldom cros¢ 
ing the vocational border into a related, intellectual area. This occupational isola 
tion differs radically from the situations in Europe or even Canada. In England, 4 
close social alliance joins the scholar, the foreign service officer, and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation commentator. They attend the same parties, subscribe to 
similar magazines, and move with ease from discussions of their own specialties to 
discussions of other topics. In Canada, too, the divisions have broken down. The 
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scholar, for example, plays an important consultative role in government and some- 
times, as was the case of Canada’s two most recent foreign ministers, intellectuals 
actually take active roles in guiding the nation. In the United States, partially be- 
cause of the country’s size but more importantly because of the emphasis on special- 
ization, the intellectual sticks closely to those of his own vocational ilk. 

The intellectual’s social isolation here in relation to the public is almost as com- 
plete. The general public has a curious attitude toward the intellectual—an attitude 
fraught with ambiguity. On the one hand, as a white-coated scientist peering seri- 
ously at a glass vial, the intellectual personifies disinterested intelligence far above 
the reaches of the average mind. This picture of the intellectual is revealed in 
public opinion polls, which indicate that scientists and university professors are 
rated, together with physicians, at the top of the scale in prestige. On the other 
hand, even more prevalent in our society is the image of the intellectual as the 
mole-like, weak-chinned, spineless, impractical, muddle-headed idealist. This atti- 
tude is also disclosed by public opinion polls—school teachers, artists, and even 
ministers are rated far below the more “‘practical’’ occupations. Is the intellectual a 
potential leader or an impractical idealist? The public vacillates in its answer. 

The contrast with Europe is obvious. There, the intellectual—whether teacher, 
scholar, writer, artist, or scientist—is revered. In France, the internal squabbles of 
the Paris literary circles are big news in daily newspapers; in England, the BBC’s 
“third programme” has more adherents than comedy shows; in Germany, the ap- 
pointment of a university professor is of profound concern to the whole community. 
Whatever the disadvantages of this reverence in inflating the intellectual’s ego, its 
advantage is also great. The intellectual knows that his work will have significance 
for the public mind, import for public taste, and bearing on public policy. In this 
country, the intellectual does not have this assurance. 

The reasons behind the intellectual’s isolation from the masses here are mani- 
fold. Much of the burden must be assumed by the public, for it is remarkably 
illiterate. The average man in England reads two books a year. In the United States, 
the average person does not read any book and the typical, college graduate, only 
one a year. Part of the responsibility for this isolation must, however, be assumed 
by the intellectuals here. Intellectuals, partly in response to the public attitude 
toward them, feel ambivalent about themselves.Sometimes, they apologize for being 
intellectuals or deny that they are; often, they take pride in their isolation from 
the “masses.” The intellectual has tended to react to the misunderstandings of his 
society by withdrawing from it and by condemning its works. The result has been 
that society, hungry for intellectual guidance, has turned to demagogues or to the 
pseudointellectual inspiration of Reader’s Digest, Life, the Saturday Evening Post, 
and Fortune. This country is not barren of ideas—only of the ideas of its creative 
intellectuals. 

If the American intellectual is isolated, it is not because he is part of a class set 
apart from society. He is not a member of a privileged, medieval clergy—sole pos- 
sessors of knowledge. Nor is l.e similar to the descendant of that clergy—the con- 
temporary European intellectual who tends to wear his brains as a badge of aristoc- 
tacy. Because of the peculiar conditions of life here and because this country was 
never subject to a feudal order, the intellectual is a product of egalitarian roots. 
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The ranks of intellectualism are open to all, and entrance to those ranks carries with 
it no special privilege nor extraordinary status. When this has been said, however, 
it should be noted that intellectuals are disproportionately recruited from two 
social classes—the upper-class and the lower-middle-class. Various social and psy- 
chological reasons can be offered for this phenomenon. Nevertheless, this tendency 
is not formally enforced nor does it seem to be a product of conscious selection, 

These facts—that the intellectual life tends to be highly centralized because of 
its dependence on wealth; that intellectuals in one occupation are usually isolated 
from their colleagues in other fields; and that the intellectual here has an ambigu- 
ous, isolated role in relation to the public—are significant factors in the intellectual’s 
situation here in modern times. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 


Specialization and isolation create certain types of problems here for the in 
tellectual which his European colleagues do not have to face. Two sets of problems 
with which the intellectual—whether scientist, writer, artist, or teacher—must cope 
lie beyond these issues. First, his work must be carried on within a bureaucratic 
social structure. Second, because of his special tasks, he is uniquely subject to pres- 
sures for political, religious, and social orthodoxy. Let us examine the effects of each 
of these trends. 

Intellectuals now function, typically, within the confines of a bureaucracy—a 
rationalized, hierarchical organization governed by a specific set of rules. The 
teacher, for example, carries on his work in an environment directed by a hierarchy 
(school board, superintendent, supervisors, and principal) ; he is governed by state, 
local, and school regulations; his textbooks are often chosen for him by the hier 
archy; his promotion and eventual tenure depend largely upon the recommendations 
of his superiors. The scientist often functions in a laboratory which forms but one 
part of an elaborate business, governmental, or university structure. The artist, the 
scholar, and the writer increasingly find themselves in a university environment 
characterized by rules, duties, privileges, and obligations. This bureaucratic trend is 
new. Scientific research in the colonial period was carried out by independent in- 
vestigators; universities and schools until the nineteenth century were tiny institu 
tions (Yale, in the seventeenth century, had a faculty of four men); writers and 
artists performed their roles as free lances. The coming of bureaucracy has made 
for a number of tangible advances. Indeed, the advent of bureaucracy in some 
fields of endeavor was necessitated by internal developments. Scientific research, 
for example, depends today on complicated and costly pieces of equipment which 
no individual scientist can afford. Co-operation within a bureaucracy has become 
one of the preconditions for the continuing advance of science. 

Although admitting the necessity for bureaucracy in intellectual life, one must 
also recognize that bureaucracy may well have baleful effects on it. The great danger 
is that the intellectual may become dominated by bureaucracy; his independence may 
be stifled; his daring leaps into new areas of inquiry may be hampered by the ia- 
herently-cautious atmosphere of the system. A substantial argument can be made 
that the universities and schools as bureaucratic institutions increasingly have this 
effect. In social science, for example, the current fashion is for younger men to 
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devote themselves to methodology, problems of measurement and definition, rather 
than to substantive issues. One of the reasons for this concentration may be the 
universities’ bureaucratic systems of promotion and tenure. It is safer to concern 
oneself with methodology; one may criticize the works of others and avoid the 
hazards of presenting theories for others to criticize. With this emphasis on cau- 
tion, many of the younger social scientists have lost all originality. Caution seems 
to be the password for many natural scientists as well as for philosophers and histo- 
rians. And school teachers do not, of course, need to be reminded of the inhibiting 
effects which sometimes result from working within a bureaucracy. The dangers 
inherent in bureaucratic structures are not confined to its dominating, cautious ten- 
dencies. Bureaucracies, like all social institutions, have a tendency to develop latent 
functions which are far removed from their original purposes. Schools, for example, 
have departed from their early goal of basic learning and have taken on a variety 
of new functions: guidance in leadership, physical-training, preparation for mar- 
riage. These other tasks may be justified. Nevertheless, the devoted intellectual who 
works within the school may well find that the majority of his time is being given 
to these latent functions rather than to the basic purpose, the manifest function, 
of the institution. The result is a dispersion of energy and ability into a variety of 
channels. Thus, for many reasons, it does not seem out of place to argue that in- 
tellectuals must be cautious of bureaucracy itself. 

The problems accompanying the advent of bureaucracy are new to our scene. 
Intellectuals have, unfortunately, become accustomed to another danger which has 
a long history in this country: the threat of political, religious, or ideological repres- 
sion. Institutions of learning here were, until the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, devoted to the concept that they should be servants of orthodoxy—instruments 
for passing on revealed truth. As a result of this image of the intellectual institution, 
a variety of purges was conducted in the name of orthodoxy. These persecutions 
ranged from the attack on the President of Columbia, in 1775, for his loyalist views 
to the present day when the New York school system is firing Communists or sus- 
pected Communists for their beliefs. Between these dates, society has witnessed a 
bewildering variety of attempts to prevent “subversion.” In 1820, a South Carolina 
college was destroyed by the members of its board of trustees in their attempt to force 
the teaching of geology into the mold of Genesis. In the 1850’s, many men in both 
the North and the South were dismissed for their views on slavery. The period 
of the 1870’s and 1880’s—when the ranks of biologists in schools and universities 
were thinned by a wave of persecution—marked the great battle over Darwinism. 
In the twentieth century, Stanford fired Veblen and Ross for their beliefs; Chicago 
tid itself of Bemis for his opposition to monopoly; Columbia fired Charles Beard for 
his defense of pacifism; and the City College of New York was forced to exclude 
Bertrand Russell from its faculty because of his heterodox views. Persecution in the 
universities has received abundant publicity and, at times, condemnation; in the 
schools, persecution has been carried out more quietly but with undoubted effective- 
ness. The coming of ‘‘McCarthyism”’ in the 1950’s indicated that intolerance for de- 
Viation was far from dead. The illiberal, “‘brain-washing”’ strain in our culture is a 
basic problem with which all intellectuals must cope. Anyone who believes, as the 
authors do, that freedom of inquiry is a prerequisite to the search for truth must 
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fight this element in the mass culture at every opportunity. 

Beyond these two general problems—bureaucracy and ideological repression— 
certain more personal issues inevitably disturb the intellectual, particularly the young 
intellectual. These are the tensions which are built into his social role in this society 
The intellectual must decide whether he should devote himself entirely to the pursuit 
of knowledge or whether he should become more intimately engaged in the “prob 
lems of his ear.” Should he be concerned only with the search for truth, or should 
he devote energy to the more immediate issues which arise in the political and 
social sphere? Should he preserve his intellectual purity, or should he reap some 
of the rewards which commercialism brings? Should he, for the sake of any 
cause, dilute the truth as he sees it? Should he seek total objectivity in his writing or 
teaching, or should he defend to the utmost the truth as he perceives it—even if 
this involves him in “partisanism’’? Should he direct his work to the intellectual 
aristocracy, or should he seek to influence every man? These issues are not superficial, 
By the very nature of his ambiguous role, the intellectual must face them. 

Thus, three sets of problems plague the intellectual in contemporary Ameria. 
Because he is forced to work within a bureaucratic structure, he must continually 
be on guard against the dominating and cautious tendencies of the organization 
Because he lives in a society that has often valued ‘‘brain-washing”’ for the cause of 
orthodoxy, he must fight to preserve the freedom necessary to untrammeled, intel 
lectual itiquiry. Because of his ambiguous role, he must devote energy to a variety 
of more personal problems which are perennially disturbing. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF INTELLECTUALS 


Intellectuals tend to hold similar beliefs on a variety of issues. As public opinion 
polls indicate, intellectuals as a group tend to be areligious or antireligious. Their 
training—their constant tendency to scrutinize all arguments carefully—leads many 
intellectuals to reject the more traditional answers concerning the nature of the 
universe. This tendency is divergent from that of the community; it represents one 
ideological area where some intellectuals and their society are at odds. It can result 
in severe problems for the intellectual who, as in the Massachusetts schools, is te 
quired to affirm his belief in religion by uncritically reading the New Testament to 
his students. 

A second major tendency of intellectuals is to take the more liberal or permissive 
side on a variety of social issues. More likely than not, one will find intellectuals op 
posing segregation, advocating a rehabilitative rather than punitive approach to 
crime, supporting internationalism and foreign aid, and fighting in a variety of other 
ways for a more open society. These issues, too, often necessitate a battle between 
intellectuals and their community. One example of this occurred in Los Angeles 
where various ‘‘patriotic’’ organizations squelched school teaching about the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

The intellectual—to his pride—can boast that he has seldom participated in the 
betrayal of reason which Julien Benda found so prevalent in Europe. This countty 
has not produced a Rousseau, a Heidigger, a Junger, or a Sartre—thinkers who bore 
at the twin foundations of intellectual life: respect for reason and belief in the 
necessity for freedom of thought. Except for a brief and superficial flirtation with 
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Marxism in the thirties, the intellectual here has kept close to the liberal principles 
of the nation. Emerson, Thoreau, James, Dewey, and Veblen never abandoned their 
defense of liberty. The intellectual has been isolated from the masses and has been 
ignored by them, but he has not betrayed them. 

We have implied that intellectuals, both historically and in the present day, have 
reached a consensus about their political ideology. Many observers would vehe- 
mently deny that agreement exists. Many commentators have argued that the mod- 
ern intellectual, in Europe particularly, but also in the United States, lacks com- 
mitment to a set of political principles. Simone Weil the mystic, T. S. Eliot the 
expatriot Harvardian, and Dennis De Rougement the Swiss moralist have reached 
this conclusion. De Rougement, for example, commented that literature, in recent 
years, has been subversive. 


Either it has savagely attacked the ethics of the middle class . . . or it has urged the restoration of 
the rigid orthodoxies of the sole means of overcoming the anarchy that characterizes our spiritual 
criteria and ethical judgments. 


The result, says De Rougement, is a “profound sense of anxiety, loneliness of 
spirit, absence of roots in the soil, church or family.” 

The critics miss the point. Europe lacks consensus; it has many totalitarian and 
romantic, as well as liberal and rational, traditions. Europeans have reached a period 
of disillusionment—an end to ideology. But this country, with its single tradition of 
liberalism, has had an ethos—a vague set of feelings, sentiments, and political 
leanings—but not a highly-rationalized philosophy. 

This point can be illustrated in terms of a small circle of intellectuals at Harvard 
to which we once belonged. This was an apparently amorphous group composed of 
members with conflicting ideas. An Anglo-Catholic, a Roman Catholic, three 
existentialists, several believers in natural law, and a number of socialistic radicals 
tubbed shoulders—and often rubbed each other the wrong way. This group rep- 
resented an important trend in this country—the complete decline of Marxist social 
consciousness (Marxism was not advocated by anyone in the group). Similarly, the 
composition of the group represented another phenomenon: the growing influence 
of religious consciousness (discussions frequently settled upon religious themes). 
While members of the group fought bitterly on an ideological level, they shared a 
common approach to political issues—one which can best be described by the word 
“liberalism.” They all believed in the value of a pluralistic society, in the necessity 
for freedom of thought and expression, in the value of individual liberty, and in the 
necessity for limiting governmental powers. Below their disputes, there lay a fun- 
damental, liberal consensus which all members of the group shared and which made 
discussion possible. Let us hope that, despite the phenomena of “know-nothing- 
ness,” the Palmer raids, and ‘“‘McCarthyism,” the public shares this consensus with 
the intellectual. i 

Unfortunately, the intellectual here seldom has had the direct, political er to 
assert this belief. Unlike in Europe, where intellectuals often hold governmental 
office and exert tremendous “‘behind-the-throne”’ influence, intellectuals in this coun- 
try are seldom asked to take direct part in the political process. This does not mean 
that they totally lack political influence. Historically, when intellectuals in the United 
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States have been in conflict with other social groups, their opinions have usually 
won. Abolitionism in the 1850's, for example, was a cause that was championed 
by the great majority of intellectuals; it was a view which, at the cost of a great civil 
war, came to prevail. At the turn of the century, intellectuals advocated a number 
of important reforms—child labor laws, antimonopoly legislation, protection for 
labor unions—which were eventually accepted by the nation. During the New Dei 
period, it seems safe to say, the majority of intellectuals backed the policies of the 
government from social security to opposition to fascism. Today, these policies are 
readily accepted by the general population. Yet the intellectuals have not always 
won. Their opposition to the Mexican War and the Spanish-American War, for 
example, did not prevent the nation from embarking upon these follies. Generally, 
however, the views of intellectuals have been validated by the public—sometime 
immediately and sometimes only after the passage of decades. Whether this political 
success is due to the intellectual’s influence on the public mind or whether it is sim. 
ply a reflection of the intellectual’s relatively greater forsight is debatable. 


THE ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUAL IN AMERICA 


We have emphasized, in this article, our observations on problems which face the 
intellectual here. He is a localized species, often separated from his colleagues. He 
tends to be overspecialized and isolated in his particular occupation. He is cut of 
from general influence over the public; he is regarded by the people in a highly 
ambiguous way and views himself in a similar fashion. He usually must carry out 
his work within the inhibiting confines of a bureaucracy, and he is continually sub 
ject to the pressures for orthodoxy which are so prevalent. In religious, social, and 
political beliefs, he usually finds himself in conflict with the community. 

The intellectual performs a unique function in society. He is a man committed 
to truth and to the continuing search for truth. Because of this commitment, he 
must defend certain theses: that truth is valuable, that reason will lead to truth, and 
that freedom of investigation and experimentation must be maintained. In these be 
liefs, he is often at variance with the general views of the public. 

If the intellectual’s role is an anxious one, it also offers unique joys. As Emerson, 

in 1837, said: 
For the ease and pleasure of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the education, the 
religion of our society, he takes the cross of making his own, and, of course, the self-accusation, 
the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and loss of time, which are the nettles and tangling vines 
in the way of the self-relying and self-directed. For all this loss and scorn, what offset? He is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of human nature. 

. whatsoever new verdict reason from her inviolable seat pronounces on the passing man and 
events of today—this he shall hear and promulgate. 


In fulfilling his role, the intellectual must often be arrogant in demanding its 
prerogatives, but he must always be humble in the use of these prerogatives. 





Mr. McCord will speak on this subject at the Council meeting. 
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Research 


Recipients of the Ella Victoria Dobbs and the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships are required to 
make a report for publication on the study for which the award was made. Following are two such 
reports fulfilling requirements in effect when the fellowships were granted. The first is a final 
report; the second, a progress report. . 


“Learning While in the Hospital” is discussed by Man Mohini Kaul. 


In our age, new hope beats in the hearts of parents of millions of children—a 
hope that their children may have healthy bodies and sturdy minds to deal with the 
increasingly-complex struggles of life. But, in spite of this hope, children are vic- 
tims of disease, accident, and disaster. Because health and happiness are so inti- 
mately related to one another, the ideals of physicians have always included the con- 
cept of responsibility for the mental and moral, as well as the physical, ailments of 
their patients. 

Specialization within the medical profession, as well as comparable divisions and 
subdivisions of the functions of hospitals, carries with it the inherent likelihood of 
unequal emphasis in one direction or another. This progressive organization of serv- 
ices to the sick has resulted in the establishment of a more or less clearly- 
drawn dividing line between the responsibilities of doctors on one hand and hos- 
pitals on the other. Straddling this line, there has been developed an agency power- 
ful in its ability to minister to the often overlooked mental suffering of sick people. 

Because of their concern in personalities and backgrounds, social services are able 
to penetrate beyond the objective expressions of physical disease to discover situa- 
tions which may be contributing importantly to the patient’s illness but which are 
seldom revealed to the medical staff. By providing occupational diversions, reading 
facilities, organized school work, and many other forms of activities, this group of 
humanitarians assists patients to adjust themselves to regulated hospital life and to 
maintain courage and the desire to live. 

Various methods have been tried to absorb the patient's time, interest; and energy 
within the limitations of physical and mental abilities and medical requirements. 
One of these very revolutionary methods is that of opening a hospital school for 
sick children in hospital wards. These schools provide education for longer-stay pa- 
tients hindered in their schooling by long or recurrent illnesses; they also provide 
educational therapy. There is a successful example of this method in the University 
Hospital School, the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, which was started in 
1923. 


The Problem of the Present Study 
This study is an attempt to find the relationship between the fears of the child 
and his willingness to learn during hospitalization. 
Subjects of This Study 
One hundred boys and one hundred girls bedridden in a hospital in Kashmir 
135 
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were studied during ‘he period of September, 1956, to December, 1957. A child wa 
studied only after he had stayed in the hospital for ten days. Only those childrey 
were studied who were scheduled to stay in the hospital for at least sixty days. Th 
age range of this group was eight to sixteen years. 


The Hypothesis of This Study 


There is a positive relationship between the fears of a hospitalized child and his 
willingness to learn during hospitalization. 


Data Collection 


Each child was given two questionnaires to answer. If the child could not read 
questions were read aloud to him and his answers were written down. 


Questionnaire I for willingness to learn 


Part I 
You have been in the hospital for more than a week. You will have to stay here for at leay 
six more weeks. You must be tired of being in bed all the time. If the doetor permits you to hav 
some schooling during your stay here—(1) Do you think you like to learn some new things) 
Yes No Indifferent. (2) Even if you don’t feel like it, would you try to leami 
the doctor thinks it good for your speedy recovery? —__—Yes —___No ~— Indifferent 
Please put a (ov) mark beside yes, no, or indifferent in both of the above questions. Thanks, 





Part II 


Please put a mark (¢¥) about the things you would like to learn during your stay here. Pleas 
note that, if you are unable to move out of bed, we will make arrangements for you to learn right 
in your bed. 

(1) Literature 
(a) read books 
——_—— (b) hear books read by others 
(c) hear stories and/or poems 
(d) tell stories and/or poems 
(e) any other literary work you like to do 


(2) Recreative Activity 


(a) play some physical game, e.g. play with ball, doll, etc. 

———  (b) observe others play such games 

——— (c) play some mental game, e.g. cards, chess, ludo [a kind of pachisi}, etc. 
(d) observe others play such games 
(e) any other recreational activity of this type 


(3) Music 


(a) sing yourself 
(b) listen to others singing 
(c) play some musical instrument 
- (d) listen to others playing 
(e) sing along with others or play instrument along with others 


(4) Dramatics 


(a) act yourself 

(b) watch others acting 

(c) make puppets act 
—_—— (d) watch others play puppets 
—_—— (e) act along with others 
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(5) Creative Activities 


___— (a) paint or draw 

___— (b) embroidery 

__— (c) sewing 

__— (d) paper work 

_ (e) any other creative activity 


(6) Nature Love 


__. (a) gardening 

__ (b) keeping pet animals 

__— (c) keeping pet birds 

__ (d) making models of scenes of nature 
(e) any other activity for love of nature 


Part III 
(1) Would you like to continue to learn your school subjects during your stay here? 
—_. (a) one 
_ (b) more than one 
—— (c) all 
=~ (d@) none 
Please put a mark (¥) on any one of the (a), (b), (c), and (d) given above. Thanks. 


Children did not know that they would get marks for their answers. For the two 
questions in Part I of this questionnaire, there were twenty marks for the answer 
yes, ten marks for the answer indifferent, and zero for the answer no. Again, Part 
II had thirty items that could be marked with a check mark. For each check mark, 
the child got five marks. Again, in Part III, there were twenty marks for the answer 
all, ten marks for the answer more than one, five marks for the answer one, and 
zero for the answer none. 


Questionnaire II for fears during hospitalization 
Please put a mark (¢¥) on the item that you fear during your stay in the hospital. Thanks. 


(1) long time separation from the family 
(2) deformity or crippling condition 
(3) inability to continue school 
(4) loss of affection 
(5) inability to complete [. . .} 
(6) recurrence of illness 
(7) type of treatment 
(8) being or becoming different 
- (9) dependency 
—— (10) employment limitations 
——— (11) being operated [on] 
— (12) results of operation 
—— (13) marriage limitations 
—— (14) tuberculosis 
— (15) mental inability 
—— (16) death 


There were five marks for every check mark put by the child. 


Analysis 0 f the Data 


The correlation between the scores on Questionnaire I (for willingness to learn) 
and the scores on Questionnaire II (for fears during hospitalizations) was found 
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to be 56 per cent for the 200 children studied. The correlation for the scores of 
100 boys alone was found to be 49 per cent, while the correlation for the scores fy 
100 girls alone was found to be 62 per cent. The correlation of the scores of Pat 
I and Part II taken together of Questionnaire I with the total scores of Questigg. 
naire II was found to be 59 per cent. Again, the correlation between scores whey 
parents and the teacher answered Questionnaire I and Questionnaire II (as they 
thought the boys and girls would answer them) was found to be 48 per cent and §j 
per cent, respectively, for parents and teachers answering. Since all the above correh. 
tions were found to be positive and significant, the study confirmed the hypothesis 
that there is a positive relationship between the fears of a hospitalized child and his 
willingness to learn during hospitalization. 

The previous home training and educational experience of the child (including 
play and community activities), the extent of participation with different groups of 
people, and the previous experience with sickness and death all tend to affect and 
modify the child’s reactions during hospitalization. The broader his previous train 
ing, the deeper his understanding, and the firmer his foundation for accepting te 
sponsibility, the less severe is his reaction apt to be toward any physical or emotional 
shock. A sustained educational, recreational, occupational, and casework program 
may contribute toward the diminution of these fears, providing the purpose is tp 
assist the child and his family in understanding the fear and in objectively utilizing 
their own efforts to overcome it. 

Case studies were done on ten children—five girls and five boys. It was found 
that any one fear may be a combination of many factors, and it was not easy to differ 
entiate at what point fears developed within the hospital and to what extent they 
were the result of previous home training, of gossip, or of well-meaning neighbors 
and friends. Many children who came to the hospital well prepared developed feats, 
some of a terrifying nature and hard to conquer. 

No one would wittingly instill fear into an individual. And, yet, the very nature 
of the pressure under which an institution is forced to work to meet the needs of 
the actually ill usually brings about misunderstandings and confusion and reawakens 
old fears. The individuals who might have been the means for bringing about such 
reactions were found by case studies to be entirely unaware of such a process. It was 
found, in all the ten cases studied, that chance remarks and discussions not meant 
for the child’s ears or for his parents and not relating to them were, in moments 
of anxiety, applied to them and misinterpreted and thus fear developed. 

Thus it is clear that, for everyone working in or related to the hospital school, the 
first and most important thing is to take care that baseless fears do not develop. Ant, 
if they do develop, the child must be helped in resolving them. Then, and then only, 
a hospital school can be a success. 





MAN MOHINI KAUL received one of the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships for the academic 
year 1956-57. 
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A progress report on “A Study of the Acculturation of Italian-Americans”’ is 
made by Luciana Visentini. 


The problem I am dealing with refers to the process of acculturation of a minor- 
ity group: the second-generation Italian-Americans. The focal points of the problem 
are the following: how the members of this group perceive themselves in relation 
to the social system of which they are a part; the psychological impediments, espe- 
cally in family life, to the fuller development of multiple loyalties to the group and 
to the outgroup; and the location of actual and possible sources that may account 
for some changes in attitudes. 

In order to conceptualize the problem in more definite terms, I have extensively 
surveyed and analyzed the literature dealing with the following three topics: (1) ac- 
culturation processes, anthropological and psychological studies; (2) Italian im- 
migration to the United States, in the form of research, historical account, statistical 
data, and fiction—both in English and in Italian; and (3) reference-group theory 
and relevant research done in its framework (reference groups: groups that serve 
as points of orientation for one’s behavior and attitudes, both as membership and as 
normembership groups to which one aspires to belong). 

I mention here the main sources which have basically influenced my approach 
to the subject matter of this study. (1) The model for research in the framework 
of reference group theory, used by B. Rosen in his studies, especially “Reference 
Group Approach to the Parental Factor in Attitude and Behavior Formation,” Social 
Forces, 1955, XXXIV, 137-144. (2) The studies in reference group theory by 
§. N. Eisenstadt: ‘Studies in Reference Group Behavior,” Human Relations, 1954, 
VII, 191-216, and “Reference Group Behavior and Social Integration,” American 
Sociological Review, 1954, XIX, 175-185. (3) The study of a group of second- 
generation Italian immigrants by Irvin Child: Italian or American? The Second 
Generation in Conflict, Yale University Press, 1945. Child’s fundamental finding is 
that there are three ways in which second-generation immigrants react to the con- 
flicting situation presented by being in between two cultures (the American and 
the Italian as represented especially by the family group). The three types of 
reaction are the following: the “‘rebel’’ reaction (approaching the goal of becom- 
ing American); the “‘in-group” reaction (approaching the goal of fully belonging 
to the Italian group); and the “apathetic” reaction (escape from the conflicting situ- 
ation denying the terms of the conflict itself). 

Taking the above-mentioned research as point of departure, my problem has been 
atified and stated in the following terms. (1) Which are the traits of American 
and Italian cultures that are selectively accepted by the second generation? (2) On 
the basis that such selective acceptance varies within the group of second-generation 
members (see Child), what is the impact of the family pattern (especially parents’ 
attitudes toward American culture) on the different reactions in comparison with the 
influence of the peer group and in comparison with the influence of the images 
known through the mass media of communication (such as television and maga- 
zines)? (3) What are the attitudes of the subjects, of their parents, and of their 
friends toward family life—toward mate selection, woman’s role in the family, and 
aged people, in particular? 
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Up to now, the following steps have been taken toward the collection of the diy 
for the study as specified above: content analysis of Italian-American publicatiog 
and radio programs, informal conversations and unstructured interviews with a nop 
representative group of a religious-cultural, Italian-American association, and coy 
tent analysis of papers written by a group of women college students of Italian anj 
of other descent. The subject of one set of these papers has been assigned by th 
teacher (by my suggestion) on the roles of women in Italian and in Ameticn 
society, in an attempt to discover whether there is awareness of discrepancies be 
tween the two cultures and what the tendencies are to accept one or the other, 

On the basis of the data so collected, an open-ended interview schedule is in th 
process of being prepared. The main themes which this structured interview wil 
touch are the following: the group with which the respondent identifies himself 
({talian, American, Italian-American); the perceived differences between the twp 
cultures with regard to the topic of family life, as specified above; aspirations forthe 
future for one’s self and one’s family; the perceived attitudes of parents towanl 
the same topic; the importance attributed by the respondent to parents’ influencein 
regard to respondent’s opinions; the perceived attitudes of peer groups toward th 
same ‘opic; the importance attributed by the respondent to the peer groups’ infli 
ence; and other people or groups of people believed to hold the same opinion mani 
fested by the respondent or to hold contrary opinions. 

The interview schedule is almost complete; it will be shortly pretested on a group 
of college students of Italian descent. At the same time, I am working on the sele 
tion of the group of subjects for the final set of interviews, thinking of the possibil 
ity of selecting groups of subjects in different social classes to test the influene 
of social status. 


LUCIANA VISENTINI received one of the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships for the aw 
demic year 1958-59. 
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The President's Page 


Deak Pr LAMBDA THETANS: 


Are you planning to go to the Twenty-first Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta 
at Santa Barbara, California? I personally hope so, for committee plans have pro- 
gressed to the point that delegates and visitors are assured both a fine program and 
warm hospitality. 

Lois Knowles and the Council Program Committee have arranged an excellent 
program around the question ‘“What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?” There 
will also be opportunities for discussion of chapter procedures. 

Southern California hospitality is, of course, famous. But the Southern California 
Council of Pi Lambda Theta chapters, under the cochairmenship of Norma B. Gib- 
son and Charlotte D. Elmott, have plans under way to exceed regional traditions 
of hospitality. A Hawaiian /wau, a beach cookout, and the formal founders’ cere- 
mony commemorating Pi Lambda Theta’s fiftieth anniversary are only some of the 
things in the planning. 

The weather? Southern California is in the traditionally-sunny belt, but remember 
that the University of California at Santa Barbara is situated on the ocean. You will 
want some shoes for walking in the sand as well as for on the campus. You will also 
want a sweater or jacket for the beach party and evenings in case the breezes rise 
with the setting sun or for mornings in case there’s early morning fog along the 
coast. And plan to bring something in which you will feel comfortable for sitting 
on a log around the beach fire. The hardy and adventurous may wish to bring bath- 
ing togs—but be warned: you can’t wear your Bikini bathing suit to the dining hall! 
Cottons, tailored or dressy, will be suitable for breakfast, lunch, or dinner and for 
all occasions in between. Most important of all, wear your best smile! 

Remember that the university is several miles from the city of Santa Barbara— 
actually, at Goleta—and somewhat removed from any business community. How- 
ever, members of the Transportation Committee will arrange to meet trains, planes, 
or buses 7f you let them know when you expect to arrive when asked to do so. Dele- 
gates and visitors will receive transportation questionnaires with their instructions. 
Those who do not take advantage of this hospitality may. have to pay as much as five 
dollars for taxi service. 

Delegates should plan to arrive as early as possible on Wednesday, August 26, for 
the opening session will convene just before luncheon on Wednesday. There will be 
an opportunity later to do sightseeing in the area. 

Delegates and visitors will be housed at Santa Rosa Hall on the campus of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, California—unless they 
bring children under eight years of age, in which case they must arrange for their 
own housing at motels in the area. Everyone must leave Santa Rosa Hall on Saturday 
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afternoon and will thereafter be on her own for housing. Council will close with; 
gala luncheon on Saturday, August 29. 

Business will be conducted at the Council meeting, and it is hoped delegates wil 
be prepared to exercise mature judgment at this, the Twenty-first Biennial Counai 
We should be making forward-looking plans as we approach the fiftieth anniversay 
of the founding of the first chapter. As we meet on the rim of the Pacific Ocean, my 


we extend our “educational horizons’! 


SYLVIA VOPNI 





P| LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 


Pi Lambda Theta 


Offers 


Three $2,000 Fellowships 


The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


For the Academic Year 1960-61 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction 
who have already completed at least one year of graduate study and who 
present a proposal for a piece of work which represents a real contribution 


to the pro gress of educational theory or educational practice. 


Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1959. 

Application forms and further information concerning the conditions 
of the awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


Pr LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 
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PI (Wash. State College) : 
President—Mrs. Arlys L. Tressler, 
Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 


1204 Maiden Lane, 
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Correspondent—Mrs. Mary C. Austin, 143 Concord 
ve., Lexington 73, Mass. 
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ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Miss Helen Hooper, 2846 Woodbine Ave. 
N.E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Martha Fredling, 1521 10th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Edith McDowell, 1801 11th 
Ave., Greeley, Colo. 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Miss Mildred Sabath, 25 E. Palmer, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Metza Yaksha, 890 ith St., 
Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman’s Univ.): 
President—Miss Thetis Ann King, Box 2121, Univ. 
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President—Miss Thelma Hiatt, 412 Shellbark Rd., 
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President—Mrs. Nancy Moon, R.F.D. Us Murphys- 
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ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
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KENTUCKIANA ALUMN (Ind.-Ky.): 
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President—Mrs. Jean Williams, 1132 Sheraton Dr., 
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